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NOTES ON CHICKASAW ETHNOLOGY AND 
FOLK-LORE. 

The following studies of the Chickasaw * Indians now located in 
Indian Territory between the Canadian River and the Red River, 
west of the Choctaws, were incidentally made while making field re- 
searches among the Yuchi under the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the American Museum of Natural History. They are offered 
for the purpose of comparison with phases of Creek and Yuchi cul- 
ture, which together with the Chickasaw and Choctaw constitute in 
the main the culture group of the southeastern United States. 

The former habitat of the Chickasaw east of the Mississippi River, 
in what is now northern Mississippi and Tennessee, makes them of 
particular interest. They were the most westerly representatives 
of the Muskhogean stock and the southeastern culture group, show- 
ing something of a gradation between this and the Great Plains group. 

The tribal name is Tcikacd.', -aca' suffix denoting people collec- 
tively; another form TcikacokEld, -okEla denoting tribe, is in com- 



1 Scant attention has been paid to the Chickasaw by the early writers and ex- 
plorers. In the narratives of the De Soto expedition the habitat of the tribe is 
mentioned, with a few general remarks on its warlike character. Du Pratz (Histoire 
de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, vol. ii, p. 217) does little more. A few customs are 
recorded in Bossu (Travels in Louisiana (1771), while Romans (East and West 
Florida, p. 63) has a list of tribal divisions. Schoolcraft contains a brief outline of 
the migration legend, Tonsh pashoophah ceremony and social divisions, somewhat 
at variance with the above list; Morgan (Ancient Society, 1877, p. 163) enumerates 
other social groups. The history of the tribe, with some mention of bibliography 
and linguistics, is treated by Gatschet (Migration Legend, vol. i, pp. 90-97), and 
Catlin (North Amer. Inds. vol. ii, p. 127) has some general remarks on the Chick- 
asaw and the cognate Choctaws (p. 140). Warren gives some first-hand informa- 
tion on marriage and burial (Miss. Hist. Soc. vol. viii, p. 543). 

2 My Chickasaw informants deny any relation between the term Tcikaca' and 
the following forms, asserting that the name cannot be translated or explained : 
tcikili, " I am quick " (-li, first pers. active subj. pron.), tcik\T\-aca* i , " quick people," 
being an impossible compound. Tcikosi hatak is "quick man." Tcikacfcsici, "I 
am a Chickasaw." 

The sounds are represented in the following way : Vowels a, e, i, 0, u short, 
closed; B open obscure like u in Eng. but; a, e, t, o, ii long; « denotes nasal- 
ization ; ' aspiration. Consonants are, « glottal catch ; q voiceless velar stop ; 
k medial ; tc palatal affricative with single articulation like Eng. ch ; c palatal 
sibilant like Eng. sh ; h, t, I, m, n, s, p,f&s in Eng. ; t or L voiceless palatal spirant 
similar to that found in N. W. Pacific coast languages ; semi-vowels w, y simi- 
lar to Eng. ; ft, velar nasal, like ng in Eng. Double consonants denote single 
lengthened articulation. Rising word accent is shown by ', and falling accent by " . 
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Social Groups. As will be seen from the following account, the 
Chickasaw social unit is the maternal clan, having its own special 
officials, its place in the tribal encampment, and its rank among the 
other clans. Clans are arranged in two groups, each of which has its 
own religious ceremony of a shamanistic nature. The tribe is thus 
broken up into two distinct parts with quite different interests. 

The groups are named Imoiaktca", "their hickory chopping," and 
IntcukwaLtpa, "their worn-out place." The former is the superior 
group, as its men were warriors inhabiting substantial lodges, while 
the latter were known as inferior people who lived mostly under trees 
in the woods. From the leading clan of each group a shaman, or 
prophet (hopdye), was chosen for life, who held communion with the 
gods in its behalf. In connection with sickness, war, or migration 
his services were required before action was taken. He was also 
consulted before the celebration of the Picofa ceremony. 

This prophet, in former times exercising his power of leadership, 
is said to have followed the Milky Way (oft' tdxube ikinna 1 ), and 
other supernatural manifestations such as the direction in which an 
upright pole leaned at certain times, or the direction indicated by the 
shape of some bear's excrement. 

Facial painting indicated the group of the wearer, but was only 
used on occasions of war. The Imosaktcd" group painted across and 
above the cheek bones, while the IntcukwaLtpa decorated only below 
the cheek bones. 

When the tribe was called to assemble, the various clans had 
assigned places of encampment on each side of an imaginary line 
running north and south, forming all together a square which cor- 
responded in general to the camp circle of the prairie tribes. 

The clans of the Imosaktcd" group, with the remarks of informants, 
are as follows : — 

(1) InsaktaLd"fa, "their bank of the river boundary." It is the 
highest clan of this group, from which th*e prophet is chosen. They 
are said to be the brightest and bravest of the Chickasaw. Their 
name refers to the Mississippi River, which is called saktatd"fa. 
In the tribal camp their place is at the centre of the north side, east 
of the dividing line between the groups. 

(2) Imosaktcd", "their hickory chopping." This clan stands in 
very high esteem, the men being known as great fighters. They are 
said to have walked from Mississippi to Indian Territory during the 
removal. 

(3) Inkobukce, " their hump," referring to the hump of a large game 
animal. They are great hunters. 

'* Literally, "dog white his trail." 
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(4) Hataqananl*, "fish person." They are expert fishermen, and 
trade in fish. 

(5) Intcukapdta, " their neighborhood." 

Incaktcakdfa, " they are crawfish." They are very bright and ac- 
tive people. 

Inpitca n hatcdha, "their corn-crib high." They were signally in- 
dustrious in agriculture. 

The clans of the Intcukwaiipa group are as follows : — 

(1) Inkuni, " they are skunks." They are the leading clan of this 
group, having the position opposite the InsaktaLa n fa at the north 
side of the camp square. They are hunters and eat skunks. 

(2) /"ydz-kacd; "they are dung people." From this clan the 
prophet of this group is chosen. 

(3) Intcicawdya, "their post-oak bend." They were known by 
their habit of living about under the trees. 

Intcukakol6fa, " their house cut off," meaning that they lived only 
in broken houses, or parts of houses. 

IntciskiUkkobdfa, " their black-jack (oak) broken off," meaning that 
they dwelt under black-jack oaks. 

IntcMwaUpa, " their house worn out." These last three are the 
meanest of all. 

The accompanying sketch shows arrangement of camp square. 

Some of these clan divisions appear to have developed from local- 
ized village communities, as they bear descriptive names, and for- 
merly occupied certain tracts of country in community. The others, 
although totemic, have no taboo against eating the flesh of their 
totem animal. The list given above does not presume to be com- 
plete, nor is the order of precedence very strictly recognized to-day, 
after the first three names in each group. Matters of this sort are 
rapidly disintegrating among the Chickasaw. The clans of each 
group are in close alliance with each other, being, however, exoga- 
mic without regard to their group. 

Descent is counted in the female line. The totemic clans assign 
a mythical origin to themselves from the animal whose name they 
bear, such as fish, skunk, and crawfish. A good instance of this is 
recorded in Catlin, 1 for the cognate Choctaw crawfish clan. 

Each clan was under the leadership of a chief (minko), chosen by 
the council of clan elders for life in the old days, but at present only 

1 North American Indians (Edinb. 1903), vol. ii, p. 14. Crawfish lived in cave 
underground with entrance through the mud. They had no language. The In- 
dians used to lay in wait for them to capture them, but with no success, until one 
day a number of the crawfish were cut off from their retreat and forced into a heap 
of rocks. The Indians smoked them out, taught them the language, how to walk 
on two feet, and after making other modifications in their captives adopted them 
into their nation. The rest of the crawfish live underground yet. 
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for a term of years. He was sometimes called by the name of cap- 
itdni. A clan could take the warpath under the leadership of the 
minko. At such times a council was held, in which the matter was 
discussed, the arrangement of clans being in the formal way about 
the square with the dividing line between the groups, usually a run- 
ning stream. A fire (lowdk) was maintained at the centre, around 
which the council seated itself. The object of the minko in heading 
the war faction in this council was to enlist the aid of other clans. 
At peace or war councils, each man used his own pipe and tobacco, 
which lay on the ground in front of him. Localities were chosen 
half-way between the parties for these assemblies. In holding a 
council with another tribe, both groups camped on the same side 
of the dividing line ; the other tribe occupied the opposite side. 
There is no evidence of a judicial system in the tribe, except in the 
practice of whipping thieves and petty offenders, and this is probably 
a modern one. 

The totem of the clan is also the guardian spirit of the men of that 
clan, who hold their totem animal and his earthly representatives as 
guides, kinsmen, and spiritual overseers. Hence it was and is cus- 
tomary for them to maintain jealously the honor of their totemic ani- 
mal. Numerous tales, descriptive of his wonderful exploits, are told 
by each clan. Also myth elements from negro sources have been 
introduced, where such fall in well with the character of the exploit 
and cast credit upon some particular totem. They never allowed 
children to make use of anything that was double for food, such as 
double strawberries, fruit, or chicken gizzard, and when a young man 
killed his first game of any sort, he did not eat of it himself, but dis- 
tributed the meat among his clansfolk. 

Ceremonies. The principal religious ceremony of the Chickasaw is 
celebrated by the group in behalf of a member who has been afflicted 
by sickness. 1 All diseases are supposed to be caused by some animal 
spirit at the instigation of a malevolent conjurer, some one who hires 
him, or an offended animal spirit itself. Such conjuration is believed, 
with a certain degree of hostility, to come from the opposite group. 
The ceremony is called Picofa, "a fast." It is performed as an ad- 
junct to the usual practices of the shaman. 

When a person is taken sick, a shaman, (aliktce) is called to begin 
the treatment. This shaman is chosen by the prophet of the sick 
man's group. For three days the patient remains in the hands of 
this shaman, after which the Picofa is performed as a finale. The 
treatment is as follows : — 

1 A similar relation between groups is to be found among the Osages, where 
medicine is secured from the opposite phratry when a child is sick. Fifteenth 
Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Dorsey, " Siouan Indians," p. 233. 
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The shaman in charge has a helper, who must always remain near 
the medicine that he prepares, armed with a small bow and arrows 
which he discharges into the medicine at intervals, whenever he sus- 
pects that unfavorable spirits are near who might detract from its 
power. The nature of the affliction is judged by the shaman in 
charge, and his medicine is made of certain herbs steeped in water 
and kept in an earthen bowl {lukfEtnpo). The shaman's operations 
take place at the home of his patient. An emetic is first adminis- 
tered, then a dose of the medicine. While giving the medicine, the 
shaman blows through a cane tube into the bowl and then sings a 
song of the formula that goes with the herbs for that particular 
trouble. Then a mouthful of the medicine is blown on the patient's 
head through the cane, and the dregs from the brew are heaped on 
his head. This treatment is kept up with little variation for three 
days. 

On the third day, however, the clans of the patient's group are 
called together for the Picofa. The sufferer is laid near the door of 
his house, the shaman with his medicine sitting near him to prevent 
any one from passing between him and a fire which is kept burning 
in the open space before the house. Should a person cross this 
area he would contract the disease too, and in that case the shaman 
would blow some of his medicine on him. 

At sundown the fire is started around which all the dances are 
executed, the movement being contra -clockwise. A drummer is 
posted near the fire. The manner does not vary much in the differ- 
ent dances. The order is single file with the leader at the head, all 
the rest stepping in unison with their bodies inclined forward. The 
leader wears a feather or some symbol to indicate the animal to 
which the dance is addressed. He sings the song of that dance, for 
the most part composed of meaningless syllables, a sort of chorus 
being taken up by the other dancers in response to the first strophe. 
The dances are propitiatory and are also performed as prayers to 
the various animal deities and totems for the relief of the afflicted 
person. The first dance of the Pic6fa is named from the animal 
that is believed to be responsible for the patient's trouble. This is 
to strengthen the medicine. Some of the dances still practised are 
as follows : — 

Turkey (tcaloklohfr) Buffalo (yanace Mlo) Horse (isdba Mlo) 
Duck (fEtcbc hiLd) Rabbit (tcukfi Mlo) Chicken {aMnkahiLd) 
Bear (mtd' hUd) Snake (sinti Mlo) Corn (tantce Mlo) 

Several women usually take part in these dances, having dried 
terrapin shells containing a few pebbles attached below the knee as 
rattles {luksicdlli). These women do not sing. Dancers paint their 
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cheeks and forehead red ; the chief shaman, however, is usually un- 
adorned. 

The dancing is continued until sunrise, then the shaman's assistant 
and three or four others take an emetic, but must have finished with 
it before the sun appears. They then take a bath and the ceremony 
is concluded. It is considered a grave offence, frequently punishable 
by death, for a member of one group to be present at the Picofa of 
the other group, as his presence would nullify the good effect of the 
ceremony. 

Another ceremony of a less formal nature is cognate to the elabo- 
rate town ceremonies of the Creek and Yuchi held in connection with 
harvesting the first green corn of the season. When the Chickasaw 
community is ready to gather the first corn, broken sticks are sent 
throughout the region to each family, indicating the number of days 
to pass before the ceremony is to occur. Each morning a stick is 
thrown away until only one remains. This is the day of the event. 
On this day every one fasts until high noon. Then each member 
of the household drinks an emetic made of the Red Root * (hdkcic 
humma, root red), concluding with a feast of the fresh roasting ears. 

At certain times during the summer, communities gather together 
to secure quantities of fish, which they do by throwing vegetable 
poisons into the water and shooting the stupefied fish with bows and 
arrows. Such gatherings are frequently the occasions of dancing 
and gaming. 

A rather common ceremony of individuals among the Chickasaw 
is the transfer of the shamanistic practice from a shaman to an aspir- 
ant to his office. The instructions for diagnosis, and the knowledge 
of the herb medicines and songs accompanying them, are transferred 
upon receipt of a stipulated price, usually a horse or equivalent. The 
real shamanistic power, however, can be obtained only from a class 
of spirits called I n yaqanacfc, "people of his clan," meaning, in the 
broadest sense, his ancestors, who are known to dwell as spirits 
abroad in the woods. They are invisible to all but those having a 
shaman's power. The candidate, after paying for his instructions 
from the seller, goes into the woods, alone and entirely naked, for 
three days. He paints his body red, with cross bars below the knees, 
face red, and breast with red and blue bars, sometimes only on one 
side. During the three days he eats nothing, as the little people 
of his clan are supposed to care for him and teach him all that 
he should know in detail. He must keep his knowledge in strict 
secrecy. When he returns to his village he is a shaman (aliktce). 

Customs. During her periods of menstruation the Chickasaw 
woman is strictly segregated from her family, remaining for three 
1 Salix tristis or humilis. 
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days in a brush shelter near the house. Her husband also refrains 
from mingling freely with his friends at these times, in the hunt or in 
social gatherings. At the birth of a child, the mother must be kept 
from public view for the space of two months, generally residing in 
the menstrual lodge. She eats no fresh meat. The father is not 
allowed to engage in work for about a month, and he is looked upon 
by his townsmen as an undesirable companion on the hunt and else- 
where. The navel cord is first corded, and after a short time is 
clipped and placed in a secret place, until the prophet of the child's 
group can examine it to determine the future prospects of the infant. 

Similarly to the Chocktaw, Natchez, and other tribes of the south- 
eastern area, the Chickasaw practised head-flattening of both sexes 
by artificial compression. The custom, however, has been obsolete 
for many generations. Soon after birth, and every night for six months, 
a wooden block thickly padded with buckskin was placed upon the 
infant's frontal bone and bound in place. The process was continued 
during later childhood by hand pressure. Deformation of this sort 
was believed to develop the most admirable qualities, and was a sign 
of high social rank. 

Twin children are considered as supernatural manifestations, and 
are brought before the prophet to have their futures foretold also. 
Should one of them be a boy, he is likely to become the mifiko of his 
clan, being called Itapdtka, "double." 

On the third day after birth the father consults among his clans- 
men for a name for the child. When some one has suggested one 
from memory of former names in the clan, he reports it to his wife, 
and she puts a handkerchief, ribbon, or beads about the child's neck 
in token of it. My informant's name was Ca'bttci, "Clearing," a 
member of the Imosaktcd," clan. 

A young girl's first menstrual experiences (h&labef are not accom- 
panied by any ceremony or shamanistic rites, but she is not allowed 
to ride a horse or come in contact with any male children. There is 
no regular marriage ceremony recognized by the Chickasaw. When 
a man has made a choice of a maiden he tells his best friend about it, 
who communicates with her parents. He may choose one or more 
from the same family, the family of the girl naming the price, usually 
in horses. The man, before he can marry, must be a good hunter 
and own a log-house. A person may marry in any band but his own, 
but becomes subject to the regulations of his wife's clan. He still, 
however, retains his original clan identity. 

At the death of a member of the tribe, all personal belongings were 

1 The word htillo means mystery, supernatural agency, and seems, as far as 
can be determined, to be similar to Siouan wakan, Algonquin manitu, and Pawnee 
parunti waruxti (cf. Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, p. 331). 
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buried with the body beneath the floor of the house, the family con- 
tinuing to live there. Husband and wife were interred together. 
A chief was honored at death by a salute of guns, and a horse sad- 
dled and bridled was shot above his grave. The women of the vil- 
lage came to the bereaved household, stopping before it to cry for 
about half an hour before they offered any words of consolation or 
praise of the deceased. Relatives visit the grave every day to cry 
for an hour or so. Log structures are erected over the spot in 
most cases, at the present day, since burial beneath the floor has been 
discontinued. Beliefs regarding the soul that journeys to the spirit 
land are similar to those of the southeastern and prairie groups. 
The soul, provided with provisions for the journey, travels westward, 
having to pass an obstacle, in the shape of a slippery log, above a rocky 
chasm, under a fire of stones from malignant spirits. If this is passed 
in safety, the soul passes on to the land of his spirit ancestors. 

Frank G. Speck. 
Columbia University, New York. 



